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Standards-Based Planning and Teaching 
in a Multicultural C lassroom 

By Chinaka S. DomNwachukwu 


There seems to be a tension between 
the standards movement and the multi cul- 
tural education movement in today's aca- 
demicdiscourse.Thefact, however, isthat 
it is possible for teachers to develop stan- 
dards-based lessons across various disci- 
plines and effectively weave multicultural 
education intothem. This approach is less 
time consuming than other multicultural 
education approaches and presents the 
possibility of standards-based instruc- 
tional delivery at the highest level of cul- 
tural integration. In order to address this 
new approach, we must first understand 
traditional standards-based instruction 
and multicultural education. 

Standards-Based Instruction 

Oneof thefundamental points of con- 
fusion in understanding standards-based 
instruction is the assumption that it sug- 
gests a "one-si ze-fits-al I" approach to 
teaching. Series of researches have looked 
at standards-based teaching. Some of 
these researches were cited by Wang and 
Odell (2002), who provided a variety of 
ways for I ooki ng at standards-based teach- 
ing. They cited Romberg (1992), Cobb 
(1994), and Cohen (1984) as presenting 
standards-based instruction as student- 
centered instruction that focuses on pro- 
gressive ideas and constructivist ideas of 
learning and constructing knowledge; as 
active sense-making by students; and as 
coi I aborative inquiry. 
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Accordingtothis approach, knowledge 
is seen as "consisting of cultural artifacts 
constructed by individuals and groups" 
(Wang & Odell, p.484). If these ideas of 
standards-based instruction are to be 
taken at face value, onecan logicallyargue 
that there could bea positive relationship 
that exists between standards-based in- 
struction and multicultural education, con- 
trary to the general perception. 

Accordi ng to Beverl y Fal k (2002), stan- 
dards-based instruction and assessments 
can sometimes stimulate teachers and 
their students to "get clear about their 
purposes, to develop coherent goals for 
learning, and to make use of a range of in- 
structional strategies to support students' 
varyi ng approaches to I earni ng" (p.613). A 
more appropriate argument is that high 
standards, when requi red for al I , may make 
it possible to invest resources into provid- 
ing assistance to those who need extra help 
(Edsource, 2003). 

The argument must be presented, 
however, that despite the possible symbi- 
otic relationship that may be found be- 
tween the standards-based instructional 
reform and the multicultural education 
movement, multicultural education seems 
to have suffered grave casualties in states 
where the standards-based reform move- 
ment has been the strongest. One of the 
fundamental issuesthat has often crippled 
the implementation of multicultural edu- 
cation in today's classrooms is time for 
another "subject." Many teachers and 
school administrators look at the idea of 
multicultural education as the inroad of a 
new subject into the school curriculum. 
This perception of multicultural education 
is based on theforms multicultural educa- 
tion has traditionally taken in schools. 


Multicultural Education 

J ames Banks (2003) has presented 
four levels of multicultural education, 
namely; contributions, additive, transfor- 
mational, and social action approaches. 
According to him, thefirst level deals with 
heroes, holidays, and discrete cultural ele- 
ments. Teachers conveniently infuse cul- 
tural themes I ike holidays and heroes into 
their curriculum. Banks refers to this ap- 
proach as the easiest approach for teach- 
ers to i ntegrate mu I ti cu I tu ral content i nto 
their curriculum, but one may argue 
against that assumption, because amidst 
the contemporary standards-based in- 
structions, "scripted teaching," "pacing," 
and "bench-marking," it is more and more 
di ffi cu 1 1 to i ntegrate cu I tural contri buti ons 
and holidays into the main curriculum, 
unless it comes within the scripted teach- 
i ng package. 

At the second level, the additive ap- 
proach, teachers add content, concepts, 
themes, and perspectives that are multi- 
cultural without changing thestructureof 
their instructional materials. Teachers 
work hard to infuse multicultural themes, 
content, and perspectives into the main 
curriculum. When teachers dothis, it often 
involves worksheets and reading materi- 
als on specific cultural activities related 
to the main topic being taught. 

The probiem with this approach is 
that whereas it may work perfectly well in 
history and social studies or language 
cl asses, i t may be hard to do i n mathemat- 
ics, science, and other technical classes. I n 
mathematics and science classrooms you 
may see multi cultural games u sed to teach 
mathematics or science concepts, eg., 
Mankala (Okwe), an African game used in 
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teaching addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication. When such games are used, their 
multicultural emphases are often lost, as 
generally nothing is done or said to con- 
nect the acti vi ty to the cu I tu re from whi ch 
it originated. 

The contemporary standards-based 
curriculum is crammed with lots of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, asschoolsare 
struggling to meet the various state aca- 
demic standards as well as score high on 
hi gh-stakes tests. 1 1 i s tradi ti onal I y known 
that local schools hold the power on how 
they constitute and deliver instruction 
(Chatterji, 2002). With the standards 
movement and its accompanying evils of 
pacing and scripted teaching, that right 
and power has been significantly taken 
away from schools, and thus asking them 
to spend extra time teaching heroes and 
holidays or multicultural games is to re- 
quire the impossible from them. 

Added to the I ack of ti me and space i n 
the cu rri cu I u m i s the fact that the f i rst two 
approaches have I i ttl e or no val ue i n trans- 
form! ng students' worl dvi ew or enhanci ng 
cultural appreciation, respect, and toler- 
ance. These first two approaches are su- 
perficial, yet they place lots of demand on 
teaching time and curricular space. 

I n thi s age of standards-based i nstruc- 
tion and assessments, any attempt to 
implement multicultural education which 
follows the first level will requirea signifi- 
cant curriculum adjustment as teachers 
would be required to teach heroes, holidays, 
and cultural events outside of the main 
adopted state academic content standards. 
Some type of academic acti vities that take 
place as a part of the cultural emphasis 
programs are done as extra curricular ac- 
ti viti es rather than as part of the academi c 
curriculum. At times when it is done as 
part of the academic curriculum, it might 
be the use of worksheets that have I i ttl e or 
no connection to the academic standards. 
It is indeed an additional piece of work 
which many teachers don't have time and 
resources to undertake, given the pres- 
sures they face these days. 

The second level is an improvement 
over the f i rst, but remai ns si gnif i canti y i n- 
sufficient for today's classroom as many 
schools are demanding that all learning 
activities be tied to the academic content 
standards. When a teacher realizes that, 
even though the multicultural activity 
would berelevant and helpful tostudents 
but is not clearly tied to the standards, 
she would be reluctant to have a supervi- 
sor walk in on her doing an activity that 
she cannot readily link to the standards. 


The last two approaches suggested by 
Banks— the transformation approach and 
the social action approach— do not neces- 
sarily require a separate curriculum. Ac- 
cording to Banks (2003), in these two ap- 
proaches "ethnic content is added to the 
mainstream core curriculum without 
changing its basic assumptions, nature, 
and structure" (p.250). It is also at these 
two levels that we can see the possibility 
of i ntegrati ng standards-based i nstruction 
and multicultural education. Let's look at 
these two levels. 

TheTransformation Approach 

The transformative approach requires 
teachers to change the structure of their 
curriculum to enable students to engage 
concepts, issues, events, and themes from 
a multicultural perspective. Hereteachers 
use the mainstream subject areas like 
mathematics, the arts, and language and 
literature to acquaint students with the 
ways the common United States culture 
and society has "emerged from a complex 
synthesis and interaction of the diverse 
cultural elements that originated within 
thevariouscultural, racial, ethnic, and re- 
ligious groups that make up U.S. society" 
(Banks, 2003, p. 235). Here students en- 
gage and critiqueissuesand concepts which 
deal with diversity and social justice. They 
learn to take a stand. 

The Social Action Approach 

Bank's fourth level, the social action 
approach, allowsa student 'to makedeci- 
sions on important social issues and take 
actions to help solve them" (p.229). The 
I ast two are best i mpl emented by weavi ng 
culture appreciation and cultural aware- 
ness issues into the existing curriculum: 
mathematics, language arts, history/social 
studies, and science. Using this approach, 
the teachers are able to teach the stan- 
dards and follow whatever pacing guides 
are stipulated by their districts, while at 
the same time teaching equity and social 
j u sti ce wi thout havi ng to I ook for extra ti me 
in their day to teach such multicultural 
awareness. 

It is in the planning of their instruc- 
tion of the basic subjects that teachers are 
able to weave in multicultural education. 
A legitimate question that follows would 
be "how is this done?" I n the section that 
follows, we will explore how teachers can 
develop standards-based lessons across 
various disciplines and effectively weave 
in multicultural education. 
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Lesson Planning 
for the Multicultural 
Classroom 

Lesson planning in a multicultural 
classroom needs to depart from the excl u- 
sively traditional subject matter focus to 
a broader vi ew of the need of the cl assroom 
community. The basic steps for preparing 
a lesson often vary from one teacher to the 
other, one teacher education institution to 
another, yet the basic required elements 
remain the same. 

There are seven steps that would be 
found in any standard lesson plan, the or- 
der may vary, but the content remai ns the 
same: (1) goals and objectives, (2) materi- 
als and resources, (3) anticipatory set or 
entry, (4) instructional input, (5) guided 
practice, (6) independent practice, and (7) 
assessment/eval uation. U si ng these steps, 
we wi 1 1 expl ore ways to i ntegrate mu 1 1 i cu I - 
tural education i nto standards-based in- 
structional planning and teaching. 

Step 1: Coals and 0 bjectives 

For a standards-based lesson plan in 
the state of California, for example, two 
basic tools are mandatory for teachers to 
familiarize themselves with: The goals 
should usually be derived from the State 
Academic Content Standards which ad- 
dress the concepts being taught and the 
State F ramework for that subject matter. 
These are two separate but cl osel y rel ated 
documents. Oftentimes the two are com- 
bined in one volume, but they are never- 
theless two separate entities. 

Theframework provides guidelines and 
"research-based approaches" for imple- 
menting the standards. It is an organized 
approach to implementing the standards 
from Kindergarten to twelfth grade. The 
standards, however, provide the required 
learning and curriculum content needed for 
each grade level. The two combine to make 
for a standards-based curriculum. 

For standards-based instruction, the 
standards remain the first point of call. 
The California Academic Content Stan- 
dards provide us with the broad and spe- 
cific goals to be pursued in every lesson. 
Assume that a California art teacher 
wants toteach art critiqueand analysisto 
her 7th grade class. Let's plan the lesson. 
The lesson is anchored on the 7th grade 
California academic content standard for 
visual and performing arts, standard 4.0 
(Aestheticvaluing), which reads "Students 
analyze assess, and derive meaning from 
works of art, indudingtheir own, according 
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to thedements of art, theprindples of de- 
sign, and aestheticqualities." 

Let's narrow our focus down to sub- 
standard 4.2, which reads, "Analyze the 
form (how a work of art looks) and content 
(what a work of art communicates) of works 
of art." The standards provide us with the 
goal of the lesson, which specifies where 
this lesson is going, yet the teacher is re- 
quired to isolate certain measurable ob- 
jectives that would convince her at the end 
of this lesson that the destination was 
reached. This refers to the learning objec- 
tives. In a multicultural classroom there 
is need to ensure that our objectives con- 
si der cogni ti ve as wel I as affecti ve domai ns 
of learning (Tiedt & Tiedt, 2002, p.41). 

The objective is where the teacher ar- 
ticulates her expectations from students 
in relation to the stated goals, and it is 
also here that she articulates any multi- 
cultural and behavioral objective she 
wants to achieve through this lesson. In 
keeping with Banks' third and fourth lev- 
els of multicultural education, the objec- 
tives here must not only be measurable, 
they must have transformational and so- 
cial action focus. 

The task of the teacher is to teach a 
standards-based lesson, cleverly infusing 
multicultural education in such a way that 
students' worldviews are not only trans- 
formed, but they are led to do something to 
positively impact the world around them. 
What is social action? Banks (2003) ex- 
plains that 

When you identify concepts and gener- 
aiizations, you shouid seiect those that 
wiii heip students make decisions and 
take personai, sociai, or civic actions that 
reduce prejudice and discrimination in 
their personai iives, in theschooi, and, 
when possibie, in the other sociai settings 
in which they function. (p.l09) 

Social action, therefore, is an action 
that is taken with the objective of enhanc- 
ing the social status of another person or 
group of persons. Whatever thing we do to 
enhance the social status of another per- 
son or group is a social action. A social ac- 
tion objective, therefore, is an objective that 
ai ms at enhand ng an i ndi vi dual 's or group's 
social status. 

In the case of this art lesson, this 
teacher may want to state the following 
academic objective, "Students will beable 
to create a collage of pictures representing 
thethemeofhomdessness, and subsequently 
I dent! fy thethoughts and fed! ngs assodat^ 
with each art work." Homelessness is in 
itself a social as well as multicultural is- 
sue, asit addresses a people's group within 


the I arger soci ety. The homel ess represent 
marginal life and destitution. However, the 
objective does not contain any social ac- 
tion. Should the lesson end here, the aca- 
demic goal would be fully met, but the 
multicultural impact will be very minimal. 

Totake it to the higher level, a second 
objective may need to be added as follows: 
"After identifying thethoughts and fedin^ 
thatthosehomdessscenesrepresent, students 
will list positive actions society can taketo 
engage and mediate those fed i ngs and 
thoughts, and theproblem ofhomdessness 
in general." 

This second objective brings in trans- 
formation, as students are led to critically 
engage the topic in question and propose 
sol uti ons. H owever, there i s no expl i ci t so- 
cial action yet. Tobring in the social action 
part of the objective, let's add that, "Stu- 
dentswill hdd an es<hibition of thdr artwork 
on homdessnessand thesuggested strategies 
that can beused in addressing it This may 
assist people to begin to adjust thdr atti- 
tudes towards thehomdess. "Thus a si mple 
art lesson can produce change of attitude 
and a changed society.This is social action. 

Thegoalsand objectives parts ofa les- 
son may be considered the most crucial 
part, as time needs to be spent articulat- 
ing academic and social objectives and 
merging them into one lesson plan. One of 
the areas i n whi ch teachers may face chal - 
lenges is articulating a valid social action 
for primary grade students. 

I n responding to thischallenge. Banks 
argues, "Primary grade students cannot 
take actions that will reduce discrimina- 
tion in the I arger society. However, they can 
make a commitment to not tel I or laugh at 
rad St jokes, to pi ay with and make friends 
with students from other racial, ethnic, re- 
ligious groups..." (2003, p.108). 

Banks seems to be expressing a nar- 
row vi ew of soci al acti on i n su bmi tti ng that 
primary grades "cannot take social ac- 
tions." Social action can be undertaken at 
any grade level. Choosing not to tell or 
laugh at racist jokes is an action. Primary 
grade students can and do engage in age 
appropriate social actions. 

According to Taylor and Whittaker 
(2003), "oncethe major goal for implement- 
i ng a change process have been chosen and 
prioritized, the steps for achieving these 
goals must be delineated" (p.76). Accord- 
ing to them, a plan of action may involve 
reference to the time and place of the ac- 
tion, I ike next classroom, assembly ground, 
community, or neighborhood. This specific 
detail is not expected to be part of the ob- 
jectives statement. It is usually best pre- 


sented as part of the i ndependent practi ce. 
M ovi ng on from goal s and obj ecti ves, there- 
fore, I et's go to the next I evel . 

Step 2: M aterials 

The materials that will be needed for 
this lesson would include poster boards, 
magazines and newspapers (which will 
have pictures of the homeless from across 
all gender and ethnicities), glue sticks, 
markers, pens and pencils, and paper to 
write with. 

Step 3;Anticipatory Set/Entry 

This step is often called "entry" as it 
excites, arouses interest in, and prepares 
the students for the I earni ng experience. A 
relevant story that can accomplish these 
for this lesson and provoke student curios- 
ity about the homeless or art appreciation 
can be selected. Kathleen KruM's L;Ves of 
theArtists: M asterpi eces, M esses (and What 
theNd ghbors Thought) cou I d make a good 
anticipatory set. The story is read and 
briefly discussed, and the teacher quickly 
transitions into the lesson. Another form 
of anticipatory set may be to preview the 
lesson by checking to know what the stu- 
dents already know on the topic so as to 
avoi d repeati ng what they al ready know. 

One good way to do this is to use the 
KWL chart. This chart asks students for 
whattheyalready knowon thesubject (K), 
what they want to know about thesubject 
(W), and what they have learned (L). The 
good thing about the KWL chart is that it 
serves as an anticipatory set while also 
serving as a way to summarize and assess 
learning. Inthiscasestudentscantell what 
they al ready know about col I ages, the home- 
less, etc. They can state what they want to 
learn about each of the concepts to be ad- 
dressed. At the end they will summarize 
what they learned in terms of art analysis 
and critique, as well as the homeless. 

Step 4: Instructional Input 

Thisistheplacewheretheteacher pre- 
sents and explains basic concepts, defini- 
tions, and darifi cations which students need 
in order to comprehend the lesson. Here is 
where new concepts are i ntroduced. Accord- 
ing to Barba (1998), decisions about your 
instructional strategies need to depend on 
the characteristics of your students, infor- 
mation to be learned, and your goals and 
objectives. This is the right place, as you 
pi an, to specify what scaffol ds you i ntend to 
use in delivering instruction to special needs 
students or English learners. 
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For this lesson, the teacher will need 
to define and explain such words as col- 
lage, homelessness, and aesthetic valuing. 
Word study (along with pictures) may be 
additional scaffolds for students who are 
English learners. The teacher will need to 
present a variety of collages for illustra- 
tion. She needs to explain to students how 
the collages were created by pulling to- 
gether different shapes and forms that 
wereotherwise unrelated. Shecould sepa- 
rate the various parts of a collage to dem- 
onstrate to students what a collage means 
and how they areformed. 

She now needs to demonstrate the pro- 
cess involved in making collages by start- 
ing a col I age from the scratch and f i n i sh i ng 
it as students watch. This is called model- 
ing. After the demonstration, the first part 
of her direct instruction has ended. 

Step 5: Guided Practice 

Here, the teacher hands the students 
a set of arts activity materials containing 
blank paper and cut out parts from vari- 
ous magazines. Each student would have 
the same set of i terns. T he teacher wi 1 1 then 
lead them to make a collage giving them 
step by step direction. The instructions on 
the activity can also be typed up and given 
to individual students. 

The teacher walks around, making 
sure everyone is foil owing her instruction. 
She ensures that each step is clear and 
comprehensible to everyone. When every- 
one has completed that task, she is ready 
to discuss. She leads them through a dis- 
cuss! on of the art pri nd pi es (form and con- 
tent) as well as social/multicultural issues 
represented bythecollagesthey had made. 
She model s for them how to anal yze a pi ece 
of art and how to deci pher thei r hi dden mes- 
sages. This modeling by the teacher as- 
sures that the whol e process i s cl ear to the 
students. 

Given the fact that the homeless pre- 
sents the object of analysis and critique, a 
discussion of the hidden messages in the 
art piece would reveal the plight of the 
homeless and the social questions it 
should provokeThisway, thediscussion of 
the multicultural objectives of this lesson 
is not pursued outside of the scope of the 
lesson's academic goals and objectives— 
form and content of art. 

Step 6; Independent Practice 

At this point, the students have fully 
experi enced the process of maki ng col I ages 
as well asdecipheringthehidden messages 
through analysis and critique. They have 


al so d i scu ssed the sod al i mpl i cati ons of the 
feelings aroused by homelessness and how 
the art pieces portray them. Now they are 
going to create their own unique collages 
and usethemtocommunicate unique mes- 
sages about homelessness. 

It will be the task of classmates to 
deci pher the message contai ned i n other 
classmates' art work asthey work in pairs 
or small groups to anal yze their works. Part 
of the independent practice may be to work 
individually or in small groups to produce 
col I ages that would present positive ways 
to respond tothefeel ings and faces of hope- 
lessness in the homeless. 

It could also be a written piece that 
anal yzes thefeel i ngs and thoughts. The two 
pieces of work can then be published to the 
public (which could be school community, 
school bulletin board, open house day, com- 
munity center, etc) for viewing. Now social 
action is completed. The message has been 
communicated outside the classroom. 

Step 7:Assessment and Evaluation 

At this point, the teacher may choose 
to require a written piece of analysis of 
at least one piece of art from each stu- 
dent. Each assessment may be placed 
si de by si de wi th the arti St'S own pi ece of 
communicative intent, and the success 
may depend on how closely the critic 
comes to the artist's communicative in- 
tent. The evaluation may also be an- 
chored on the exhibition. Written com- 
ments can be solicited from viewers and 
such comments would indicate whether 
the artists were successful in presenting 
the two views of homelessness through 
their works of art or not. 

Extending the Lesson 

Extending the lesson beyond visual 
and perform! ng arts, a language art lesson 
can be developed for the same 7*^ grade 
classroom with good multicultural twist 
using the following goals and objectives: 

G oals and 0 bjectives 

Standard: Students will write a summary 
of a reading material (California 7th 
grade academic content standard 2.5). 

Objective Students will identify and write 
the main idea of the story "Bums in the 
Atti c" from the book TheH ouseon M ango 
Street, with supporting details. 

Sccial action: Students will gotoneighbor- 
hood grocery stores and solicit enough 
supplies to make 101 lunches for the 
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homeless. The supplies will be donated 
to a homeless shelter. 

Additional Samples ofStandards-Based 
M ulticultural Lessons 

Lesson 1: Racial Percentage 
Grade: 5 

/. Goals and Objectives: 

a. Goal: Standard 1.3. (Data Analysis)— Use 
fractions and percentages to compare data 
sets of different sizes. 

b. Objective 

♦ Students will search information online 
regarding American racial distribution. 

♦ Students will research the internet for 
the racial make-up of their city. 

♦ Students will discuss the racial make-up 
of their city and identify ethnicities that 
are absent or inadequately represented 
in their city, and explore ways to attract 
them to the neighborhood to make for 
more diversity. 

♦ The class will write a letter to the mayor of 
their city presenting their suggestions on 
how to attract other ethnicities to their com- 
munity. The list will also be taken to the city 
library and posted for public reading. 

II. Mateials: 

♦ Basicinstructional tools(ex. overhead pro- 
jector, compass, protractor). 

♦ Computers with online access. 

♦ Textbook. 

III. Anticipatory: 

Teacher will read the story "Nino’s Pizzeria." 

IV. Instructional Input: 

Teacher will first teach students how to con- 
vert between fraction, decimal, and percent- 
age. Then teacher will do a poll and find out 
about classroom students' racial distribution 
and use percentage to present the data col- 
lected in a list and in a pie chart. 

V. Guided Practice 

Teacher will guide students to take a poll of 
the entire school’s student population and 
break them down to percentages to show 
the ethnic distribution. 

Then they will search online about the 
racial distribution of a U.S. city of their 
choice, find out the percentage of each race 
in that city and draw a pie chart. (They 
might start to notice that America is a melt- 
ing pot, and that sometimes it is not easy to 
clearly indicate which race one person be- 
longs to). 

VI. I ndependent/ Group Activities: 

Groups of students will research the internet 

for the demographics of their city and re- 
port to the class on the ethnic make-up of 
their city in fractions and percentages. The 
following day, using their research results, 
students will work in groups to compare 
the percentage of each racial group in their 
cities to that of different U.S. cities. They 
will discuss why certain population of people 
are missing in their city, and scantly repre- 
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sented in another. Issues like equal hous- 
ing opportunities law, housing segregation, 
and economic opportunities will be dis- 
cussed. Each group will devise ways to at- 
tract the under-represented group to their 
city. This list will be sent to the Mayor of 
their city, taken to thecity library, and posted 
for public reading. 

VII. Evaluation/ Assessment: 

♦ The homework will be graded in the next 
class session to see if students get the 
math concepts. 

♦ Students will share their findings on the 
racial distribution of a U.S. city in a list and 
in pie chart, in groups of 4. Each student 
will degraded by teacher and also by their 
peer on their online project final product. 

♦ The list of polarizing issues in our city and 
things that can be done to combat them 
will merge into one whole class project 
before it is published. The success of this 
work will inform the teacher on the suc- 
cess of collaborative activities as well as 
students’ ability to engage sensitive so- 
cial issues and find solutions to them. 

Lesson 2: LanguageArts 
Grade: 9 

Goals: 

Writing Strategies: 1.0. Students write coher- 
ent and focused essays that convey a well- 
defined perspective and tightly reasoned ar- 
gument. The writing demonstrates stu- 
dents’ awareness of the audience and pur- 
pose. Students progress through the stages 
of the writing process as needed. 

Listening and Speaking: 1.1. Formulate judg- 
ments about the ideas under discussion and 
support those judgments with convincing 
evidence. 

Writing: 1.1. Establish a controlling impres- 
sion or coherent thesis that conveys a clear 
and distinctive perspective on the subject 
and maintain a consistent tone and focus 
throughout the piece of writing. 

Objectives: 

Students will research, discuss, consider, and 
take a position on current issues faced by 
Native Americans, in light of historical and 
contemporary facts. They will lead and par- 
ticipate in small group and class-wide dis- 
cussions that exhibit cogent thought, that 
will serve as a theme for a position paper, in 
the form of a persuasive letter. F urther, they 
will select a public medium or representa- 
tive to whom they will write and mail a per- 
suasive I etter that seeks to effect! vel y sti mu- 
late the recipient to consider their position 
and take the suggested action. 

Materials: 

1 DVD and 2 Videotapes of Dances With 
Wolves and one Videotape of Incident at 
Oglalla (Students will have two scheduled 
opportunities after school to view Dances, 
as well as option to check out two copies; 
/nc/dent will be viewed in-class. 

3x5 index cards. 

Multi-media equipment, including Internet 


access w/overhead projection, is installed 
and operating. 

This lesson plan presumes block schedule, i.e., 
90 min. class: may be modified for conven- 
tional 50 min. period by increasing number 


of days 

Also presumed, students had prior introduc- 
tion to the structure of a persuasive essay 
(as described in the lessons in the table be 
low). 


ClassActivity 

1 (Warm-Up) 

Entry: students: In writing journal brainstorm 
images, words, and phrases you associate 
with N ative Americans. 

Guided Discussion/Instructional Input: 

Teacher s< students:View Incident at Oglalla. 

(ref. American Indian Stereotypes in theWorld of Children, H irschfielider) 

Asagnment 

Teacher Assesment: 

Someone in your family asks: 1 saw a bumper 

Sticker that said 'Free Leonard Pelletier,' 
who is he? 

W rite a one page summary of who he is 
and why he is in prison. 

Day 2 (Instructional Input) 

Debriefing/Discussion: Teacher & Students; 

0 n Incident at Oglalla. 

Guided Practice: students: In groups of 3-4, 
discuss film and compose consensus opinion 
in one paragraph on any issues considered. 
instructional Input Assessment/Debriefing: 

Teacher & Students:0 n DanceS with WolveS. 

Independent Practice: 

Research via the Internet/library a current topic 
or event directly associated with Native 

Americans: may include historical perspectives, 
casinos, reservations, taxes, employment, 
education, alcoholism, standard of living, etc. 

Select a topic, keep track (via 3x5 cards) of your 
references and write one paragraph that 
summarizes your topic and position. 

3 (Guest Speaker) 

Warm Up/lnstructional Input/Guided Practice: 

Teacher & Students: Prepare questions for guest speaker. 
Guest Speaker: Dr. Cornell Shayan, 

Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Teaching and Leadership, School 
of Education at the University of Kansas. 

Discussion: students: Q uestions for Dr. Shayan. 

Journal Entry Prompt: 

In what way/s will you think differently about 

N ative Americans after today’s speaker? 

Social Action: 

Complete a position paper on the plight of 
the N ative Americans and propose ways the 
Federal Government can improve their lives. 

Send your finished position paper, in the form 
of a letter, to your representative in Congress. 
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